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" if it is the same to you, sir, I would rather do
my duty." *
King Edward was not the only one of his
mother's children who knew how to assert himself.
The Empress Frederick was the most affable and
unaffected of Royalties, yet nobody understood
better how to give a dignified rebuke when occa-
sion required it. When, as Crown Princess, she
was spending the winter at Pegli, on the Riviera,
with her three daughters, they were in the habit
of making excursions in the neighbourhood almost
daily, travelling by train and taking their places
among the other passengers in any carriage where
they found seats. On one of these occasions a
Frenchman who happened to find himself in the
same compartment with them, being ignorant
or affecting ignorance of the rank of his fellow-
travellers, was proceeding to light a cigar (in
accordance with the universal custom of smoking
on that line), but before doing so he turned to
the Princess and politely inquired,44 Does Madame
object to the smell of smoke ?" "I do not
know the smell, sir; nobody has ever presumed
to smoke in my presence," was the reply.
A sensational story, headed "Mrs. Pearcy's
Accomplice,35 and purporting "to throw a lurid
gleam on the mystery enshrouding the Hainpstead
tragedy,5' was published in 1891. At the time
*1 think the noble Earl made a little slip in tbe second o* these
stories, and that King Edward had merely asked Ms son if he wcmkl
" like to come to Goodwood." The young gentleman nespectfoajr
begged to be excused*